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WORK EXPERIENCE IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Hie study of part-time school and work programs, 
begun by the National Child Labor Committee in 
February 1945 and announced in the February 1945 issue 
of The American Child, has been completed. The report, 
by Harold J. Dillon who made the study, is published this 
month under the title, “Work Experience in Secondary 
Education: A Study of Part-Time School and Work Pro- 
grams.” 

Mr. Dillon obtained information and opinion on the 
operation and the educational significance of programs 
developed during the war through field visits to cities 
where there were representative work-study programs de- 
veloped by the schools and under school supervision. The 
cities included in the study were: Philadelphia, Tulsa, 
Orange (Tex.), Los Angeles, Oakland, San Francisco, Sac- 
ramento, Detroit, Grosse Pointe ( Mich.) , Minneapolis and 
Torrington (Conn.). Since no similarly detailed study of 
these programs has been made by any other agency, the 
report contains the most complete information available 
as to how these programs were administered, what the prob- 
lems were, and what services and personnel were required 
for programs which were set up, not only for a short-range 
objective of meeting war manpower needs, but also for the 
long-range objective of testing the educational value of 
work experience under school supervision and control. 

‘The study is in no sense a statistical survey,’’ says Mrs. 
Gertrude Folks Zimand in her Foreword to the report, “for 
the values of this type of educational program, whether 
positive or negative, cannot be determined by statistical 
measurement because of the many non-measurable elements 
which affect the adjustment and development of the in- 
dividual. It is, rather, a critical appraisal of the programs 
operated in the cities visited, the factors in their organiza- 
tion and operation which seemed to be responsible for their 
strengths and weaknesses, and the reaction of teachers, 
counselors, students, parents, labor and employers to the 
programs.” 

Realizing that there will inevitably be some question as 
to why the National Child Labor Committee, a promoter 
of restrictive child labor legislation to enable children to 
go to school, believed that these programs of part-time 
work for high school students were worth studying, the 
introductory sections of the report set forth the Commit- 
tee’s reasons for concerning itself with this experiment in 
secondary education. 

“Educational leaders in recent years,’ Mrs. Zimand says 


-in the Foreword, “have expressed increasing interest in the 


development of work experience as one of several types 
of experiments designed to enrich the secondary school 





curriculum. The National Child Labor Committee has 
shared this interest for three reasons: first, it has a critical 
concern to make certain that industrial exploitation of 
young people does not occur under the guise of education; 
second, it believes that it is desirable that part-time em- 
ployment of secondary school students, which is legal in 
all states, be brought under school supervision and control; 
third, it has always been aware that higher age limits for 
employment must be ps er args by school programs 
adapted to the interests of students who are held in school 
through the operation of child labor laws. It also recog- 
nizes that lack of interest has been a very large factor in 
causing students to leave school and that changes in the 
school program may induce more young people to post- 
pone entering industry and to remain in school beyond 
the compulsory attendance age.” 

The introductory chapters on “Education and the Needs 
of Young People,” “Origin of Work-Experience Pro- 
grams” and ‘Objectives of Work-Experience Programs” 
discuss the changes that have taken place in the size and 
make-up of the high school population, as a result of the 
social, political and economic changes of the last seventy 
years, and the failure to adapt the secondary school cur- 
riculum to these changes. 

In 1870 the function of the high school was, directly 
and simply, to prepare for college since practically all high 
school students went to college. Today, with a ninety fold 
increase in the high school population, the great majority 
of high school students go to work instead of to college. 
It is because this basic change in the high school popula- 
tion has not received sufficient recognition in secondary 
school curricula that so many high school students of today 
are both dissatisfied with school and poorly prepared for 
the responsibilities they will assume on leaving school. 
Vocational education is too narrowly specialized to provide 
the answer for many of the students who find the tradi- 
tional curriculum meaningless and boring. The need is for 
programs sufficiently flexible and varied to meet the great 
range in aptitudes and interest represented in the high 
school student body of today. Requiring young people to 
stay in school longer does not mean that they will be better 
educated if the education offered them does not meet their 
needs. 

Thoughtful educators are aware that the schools are full 
of students who have to approach theory by way of practical 
experience; students of adolescent psychology and develop- 
ment are aware that work is an important element in the 
growing up process and often essential to the emotional 

(Continued on page 3) 
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THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU SERVICES 


HE Board of Trustees of the National Child Labor 

Committee at its last meeting voted to send letters to 
President Truman and Secretary Schwellenbach with ref- 
erence to the reorganization plan proposed by the President 
which affects the services of the Children’s Bureau. 


Since it seems essential that enforcement of the child 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act be kept 
in the Labor Department when the Children’s Bureau is 
transferred to the Federal Security Agency, the action taken 
by the Board relates to the administration of these services 
and also to the administration of the health and welfare 
services by the Children’s Bureau. The letters to the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Schwellenbach urge: (1) that all of the 
functions which relate to child labor, remaining in the 
Labor Department, be kept together in one administrative 
unit in the Department; (2) that all of the health and 
welfare services administered through the Children’s Bu- 
reau under Title V of the Social Security Act be kept in- 
tact in the Children’s Bureau when it is transferred to the 
Federal Security Agency. In the opinion of the Board, as 
expressed in the letters, distribution of these functions or 
services among other administrative units in the Depart- 
ment of Labor or the Federal Security Agency would be 
contrary to the best interest of the children of this nation 
since the progress made in child welfare during the past 
thirty-four years has been due largely to the inspiring lead- 
ership of the Children’s Bureau. 


STAFF APPOINTMENT 


\ N J ¥ take pleasure in announcing the appointment of 

Roland J. Artigues to the staff as an Assistant Sec- 
retary for Legislation and Field Service. He will join the 
staff on August 1, after which time the Committee will have 
two staff members for field service in child labor legislation 
—Miss Lazelle Alway and Mr. Artigues—as well as the spe- 
cialized field service of Harold J. Dillon in educational 
problems. 

Mr. Artigues, who was formerly with the Louisiana State 
Department of Public Welfare, has recently returned from 
service abroad with UNRRA in Africa, Sicily and Italy. 
During the final months of his UNRRA work, he was 
assigned to headquarters in Rome as Assistant Director of 
the Welfare Division for the Italian Mission. A graduate 
of Loyola University in New Orleans and of Tulane Uni- 
versity School of Social Work, Mr. Artigues specialized 
in the field of child welfare, receiving a Children’s Bureau 
——— while completing his work at Tulane. He was 
particularly interested in the community organization and 








interpretative aspects of his work in the Public Welfare 
Department and this, combined with his special training 
in the child welfare field and his experience abroad, will 
make him a very valuable member of the National Child 
Labor Committee's field staff. 


MISINFORMATION FOR THE PUBLIC 


On daily file of newspaper clippings is largely com- 
posed these days of “‘canned”’ editorials in defense of 
the newsboy whé is going to lose his character-building 
occupation, according to these inspired editorials, if the 
‘‘do-gooders” get their way and the proposed amendment 
to the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act is enacted.’ 


No boy under 16 will be allowed to carry newspapers if 
the amendment is enacted, say these worried newspapers, 
which carefully explain that their worry is not for them- 
selves, since they can employ adults and pass on the added 
cost to the consumer, but for the 300,000 to 400,000 news- 
boys who will become juvenile delinquents instead of suc- 
cessful business men if they can’t carry newspapers. 


This is typical of newspaper fright whenever the pub- 
lishers think they see a proposed law, Federal or state, that 
might be applied to newsboys. If it is the Federal law, 
under which no attempt has ever been made to apply any- 
thing but the 14 year limit for part-time employment to 
newsboys, a change in the wording of the law, designed to 
cover employment like messenger service where no “goods” 
are shipped in interstate commerce, is attacked because it 
might be used by “‘starry-eyed reformers”’ to set a 16 year 
limit for newsboys. When Illinois enacts a new child labor 
law setting a 14 year limit for part-time employment out- 
side of school hours, the newspapers demand—and get— 
an exemption for newsboys to this age limit for after-school 
work. When New York enacts a provision limiting the 
number of hours that 14 and 15 year olds can work on a 
school day, the a demand—and get—an exemp- 
tion to this provision for newsboys. After Louisiana has 
enacted a 14 year age limit for mewsboys, the newspapers 
demand—and get—a temporary exemption permitting the 
employment of 12 year old carriers during the war. And, 
now that the war is over, a bill has been introduced in 
Louisiana (we can’t imagine who is back of it) to make 
this temporary exemption permanent. 


No ‘“‘do-gooders” think that the Federal or any other law 
should prohibit 14 or 15 year olds from carrying news- 
papers. Many of them would not object to 12 year old 
carriers on residential routes if the newspapers did not 
insist that they must start work at 4:30 or 5:30 a.m. 
Although the Children’s Bureau made an exception to the 
hour limits for part-time employment to permit 14 and 15 
year old newsboys to begin work at 6 a.m. instead of 7 a.m., 
this exemption does not satisfy the newspapers which say 
that carrier work must begin earlier if their clients are to 
have their newspapers with their breakfasts. When Georgia 
enacted a new child labor law this year, the newspapers saw 
to it that “proper” hours for newsboys were written in— 
5 a.m, to 9 p.m. 

Editor & Publisher for April 27, 1946, reports that the 
recent annual meeting of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association devoted two hours at the concluding 
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session to the newspaper boy problem. “Publishers were 
urged,”’ says the article, “to give serious consideration to it 
in view of the fact that for 20 years opponents of so-called 
child labor have waged a campaign to stop the work of 
boys under 16.” 

After making this completely erroneous statement, 
Editor & Publisher for May 18, 1946, quotes The Amer- 
ican Child as an example of the “unfortunate misinforma- 
tion the public is getting as to how newspapers actually 
handle their carrier boys.” The article quoted appeared in 
the February 1946 issue of The American Child under the 
caption, ‘“The Newspapers Prepare for Battle’ and merely 
reiterated the Committee’s 20 year old position that 14 and 
15 year old boys should be allowed to carry newspapers but 
that hour regulations should be the same for them as for 
other part-time workers of 14 and 15 years of age and that 
they should have the same rights to compensation for injury 
as other young workers—a protection the newspapers side- 
step by calling them “‘little merchants’ or “Talipendont 
contractors.” 

The truth is that the newspapers do not want even a 14 
year limit for newsboys, nor any hour regulation that will 
prevent boys of 10 or 12 from going to work at 4:30 or 
5:30 a.m., as their record on Federal and state legislation 
clearly shows. To cover up this fact they try to make it 
appear that the “‘do-gooders” are determined to prevent all 
boys under 16 from working as newsboys and urge the 
papers to devise public relations programs which will give 
the “true facts about the relationship of boys to the sale and 
delivery of newspapers.” ‘‘Such a program,” says Editor & 
Publisher (May 18), ‘‘should deal realistically with the 





conditions under which the work is done stressing the edu- 
cational and highly desirable effects upon the boys who are 
engaged as carrier-salesmen under the little Merchant 
Plan’’ (italics ours). Dealing “realistically” with the con- 
ditions does not mean mentioning hours of work beginning 
at 4:30 a.m. in all seasons and under all weather conditions, 
nor uncollectible accounts which may deprive the newsboy 
of the bicycle his earnings are supposed to buy, nor injury 
while delivering papers for which the newspaper owes him 
no compensation because he is not only a “‘little merchant”’ 
but an “independent little merchant.” 

Will Congress listen to the special pleading of the news- 
papers? Will it believe that carrying newspapers between 
4:30 or 5:30 a.m. and school is so much better for boys 
than after-school employment in a store or office that it 
should be exempt from the age and hour limits for other 
part-time employment? 

The Senate wisely rejected the special pleading of West- 
ern Union by voting down the Fulbright amendments to 
exempt Western Union from the amended child labor pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act and to establish a 
lower wage rate for messengers under 18. But the news- 
papers are still worried about the wording of the amend- 
ment as passed by the Senate even though the phrases they 
objected to most strenuously have been removed. In the 
form passed by the Senate the amendment prohibits the 
employment of “oppressive child labor in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce.” The House will 
doubtless be subjected to newspaper pressure to revise this 
wording further to make doubly sure that the newsboys are 
beyond the reach of the ‘‘starry-eyed reformers.” 


WORK EXPERIENCE IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


(Continued from Page 1) 
adjustment of the individual adolescent; advocates of 
higher child labor standards are aware that, although chil- 
dren cannot go to work as soon as they used to, they still 
show a distressing tendency to go to work as soon as they 
can. 

The result of this has been a growing interest in the in- 
troduction of work experience in secondary education and 
the war provided the opportunity for experimentation on a 
sufficiently large scale to provide experience worth studying. 

Some of the programs were organized too hurriedly and 
on too large a scale to keep the educational objectives in 


| view. Large numbers of students were already at work on 


a part-time basis and many were hastily blanketed into the 
work program with allowance of school time and school 


_ ¢tedit for jobs about which the school knew little or nothing 
| except, perhaps, that they were not actually illegal. Working 
| conditions and the suitability and training value of the job 
| Were not usually known unless the student was placed and 
| Supervised by the school. 


In the more carefully organized programs, where the 


| Schools took responsibility for selection, placement, coun- 


seling and supervision of students and for integration of 
school and iob experience, there were genuine educational 
and social values which could be appraised. The important 
values for many students were not the skills entndis the 
job but the experience of accepting responsibility, of work- 
ing with adults and of replacing a sense of failure in the 





regular school curriculum with a sense of achievement and 
success. These satisfactions, the schools found, made work 
experience a valuable resource for student adjustment; en- 
couraged many students to remain in school; made possible 
a combination of experience that could not be developed by 
the school alone; and resulted in general improvement of . 
student morale. School opinion on these points. was con- 
firmed by student and parent opinion. Students on work 
experience supported it enthusiastically —- 80% of 2,000 
who were asked whether they would recommend it to other 
students stated that they would. Advantages listed by these 
students included: learning good work habits and the im- 
portance of responsibility; gaining a sense of security and 
independence; making good contacts with people; giving 
more reality to school. Among the reasons given by the 
20% who were not enthusiastic about work experience 
were loss of interest in school, and lack of time for home- 
work and for social activities. 


While evidence of increased interest in school and of 
improved personal adjustment is more important than evi- 
dence of improvement or lack of improvement in scholar- 
ship in evaluating work experience, the report also contains 
data from school records as well as student opinion on 
scholarship. On the whole the evidence shows that students 
on work experience maintained and often improved their 
scholarship standing and that improvement was greatest 
among the older students. 

The report makes it clear that “good work-experience 
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programs are neither simple to organize nor inexpensive to 
maintain.” If students are to benefit from work experience 
there must be good counseling and guidance services, care- 
ful procedures for the selection of students, placement and 
supervision personnel who are closely in touch with em- 
ployers and constantly seeking the best work outlets, and 
provision for the integration of job experience with school 
work. All of these services are described fully in the report, 
as well as administrative procedures and curriculum 
organization. 

Particular attention is given to two of the most important 
questions which have to be considered: (1) whether work 
experience should be limited to students 16 years of age and 
over or whether students of 14 and 15 should be included; 


(2) what activities students on work experience must give - 


up. These questions point up the great importance of ade- 
quate and competent guidance and counseling since the 
fundamental issue in both cases is what will contribute 
most, at a given time, to the development of the individual. 

Employers and representatives of labor, as well as school 
officials, parents and students were asked to give their 
opinions on work-experience programs since these pro- 
grams offer a method of promoting a close relationship be- 
tween school, business and industry. The reaction of the 
employers was generally favorable. They felt that they not 
only obtained a better type of worker but that work experi- 
ence enabled young people to make the transition to full- 
time employment more readily and to acquire greater con- 
fidence and social maturity. Most of them wanted to see the 
programs continued, though some were doubtful of the 
future if jobs were not plentiful. 

Labor representatives were naturally concerned about the 
danger of using student workers in a time of job scarcity, 
though they felt that young people should know something 
about work before leaving school and that, if work experi- 
ence tended to hold students in school and out of the full- 
time labor market, a controlled plan might be desirable. 
They believed that greater controls would be necessary if 
the programs were continued and that labor should have 
more of a voice in their development than it had had when 
the wartime programs were organized. 

As for the future, the final chapter on ‘“Conclusions’’ 
states: “Continuance or extension of work-study programs 
must inevitably depend on the economic conditions prevail- 
ing at any given time. Students must not be provided with 
part-time paid employment at the expense of primary wage 
earners. Wage scales must be maintained and, in periods of 
unemployment, work experience of a different type may 
have to be substituted, such as unpaid participation in school 
or community projects which do not compete with private 


industry. Part-time employment in school-work programs,’ 


however, can be a factor in keeping out of the full-time 
labor market some students who would otherwise drop out 
of school as soon as they reach the end of the compulsory 
school attendance age. 

“The evidence obtained in this study of work-experience 
programs organized during the war years suggests: (1) that 
such programs, if they are to be continued, will need‘careful 
evaluation and the adoption of definite procedures and safe- 
guards that could not always be provided in the many 
rapidly developed, and often large-scale, programs that 
were set up under wartime pressures; and (2) that such 
programs, though they should not be regarded as the solu- 
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tion of all the problems in secondary education, may become 
one of the many resources that will be developed to provide 
more meaningful educational experience for secondary 
school students than the usual school curriculum now does.” 

The study was made with the assistance of an Advisory 
Committee which made suggestions on the scope, conduct 
and evaluation of the study and assisted in the formulation 
of the conclusions. The members of the Committee, repre- 
senting the fields of education, labor, management, child 
health and adolescent development were: Arthur F, Ander- 
son, M.D., Associate Attending Pediatrician, New York 
Hospital; Paul T. David, Member, Economic Staff, U. S. 
Bureau of the Budget; Kermit Eby, Director, Department 
of Education and Research, Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations; Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals; Lawrence K. 
Frank, Director, Caroline Zachry Institute of Human 
Development; Mrs. Sidney D. Gamble, Board of Trustees, 
National Child Labor Committee; George E. Hutcherson, 
Chief, Bureau of Guidance, New York State Department of 
Education; F. Ernest Johnson, Board of Trustees, National 
Child Labor Committee; Eduard C. Lindeman, Chairman, 
Board of: Trustees, National Child Labor Committee; A. 
Russell Mack, Supervisor of Secondary Education, Massa- 
chusetts State Department of Education; Ellis C. Maxcy, 
Assistant to Vice-President, Southern New England Tele- 
phone Company; Maris M. Proffitt, Assistant Director, 
Division of Secondary Education, U. S. Office of Education; 
Michael Schaap, Chairman, Board of Managers, Blooming- 
dale Brothers; Boris Shishkin, Director, Research Depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labor; James M. Spinning, 
Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, New York; George 
S. Stevenson, M.D., Director, National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene; Miss Katharine Taylor, Director, Shady 
Hill School, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Goodwin B. Wat- 
son, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


Copies of the report are available on request to the na- 
tional office. The price of the publication is $1.00. 


YOUTH EMPLOYMENT AND EDUCATION 


Sie two speakers at the meeting of the National Child 
Labor Committee held on May 22 in Buffalo at the 
National Conference of Social Work were Roy Sorenson, 
Associate General Secretary, National Council of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, and Harold J. Dillon, of the 
staff of the National Child Labor Committee. 

“Youth Employment and Education,” the subject of the 
meeting, was described by Mr. Sorenson as ‘‘the business of 
all who care about giving boys and girls the kind of life 
they should have in a democracy . . . the joint interest and 
responsibility of all those concerned with young people, 
whether their specialty be employment, education, health, 
recreation or any other partial field of specialization.” 

Lines of action suggested by Mr. Sorenson were: (1) 
Keep informed on developments; (2) join a local study 
and action committee; (3) interpret the goals and facts to 
other agencies and groups interested in youth; (4) support 
action of local or state committee when organized effort 
is made to achieve legislative or other goals. 

Mr. Dillon presented some of the findings from his 
study of part-time school and work programs. 





